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INTRODUCTION. 


NumeErovs attempts have been made in the United States, to 
establish Literary Magazines, which, with few exceptions, have in 
their results disappointed the hopes and expectations of publishers, 
editors and patrons. The exciting interest of party and political 
journals has withdrawn contributions, that might have been be- 
stowed, with more enduring benefit, on works of utility, but of 
calmer character. 

It would be thought, that from the peculiar situation of New 
Haven,——the seat of a venerable University, richly stocked with 
libraries, and affording every facility for literary pursuits,—few 
places in the country could be selected as better fitted as a fountain 
for the distribution of useful knowledge. Yet, notwithstanding 
these advantages, and great facilities, all attempts in that branch of 
literature have hitherto proved abortive, with the exception of Pro- 
fessor Silliman’s Journal of Arts and Science, and even that has 
struggled through the perils of a neglected childhood, until, by 
the force of constitutional energy, it has won its way to vigorous 
and honorable manhood. 

Under the belief that an increased population and a more gen- 
eral diffusion of wealth and taste, may justify a renewed effort in 
a cause almost abandoned, in our location, the publishers present 
for observation the first number of a contemplated work. If suffi- 
cient encouragement should be extended to authorize their proceed- | 
7 ing, they propose to publish in this city, a monthly Magazine, to 
be entitled the “American Historica MaGaziIne, AND meg 
RaRY Recorp.” 
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The leading object of the publishers will be, to rescue from the 
present forgetfulness, and ultimate oblivion, into which they are 
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rapidly passing, the memorials of our national history. Many of 
the important events that attended the birth, the organization, and 
the progress of our country to rank and elevation in the scale of 
nations, are preserved only in scattered memorials, of a perishable 
character. ‘To gather authentic records of those events,—to note 
the characters of the distinguished founders of a Republic—dis- 
tined, as it is hoped, to a bright career of future happiness and 
glory,—will occupy the chief attention of the publishers of the 
“ American Historical Magazine, and Literary Record.” Subordi- 
nate to that leading object, they will endeavor to give interest to the 
work, by occasional reviews and notices of publications of a lite- 
rary and scientific character. 

The ambition of the conductors of the “ American Historical 
Magazine and Literary Record,” will be, to mingle the useful re- 
collections of history with the passing events of the age, and to 
leave inferences for future observances to the judgement of read- 
ers. A device adopted by the College of Columbia, in the city of 
New York, as an inscription on their badges, worn at the time of 
the Grand Canal Celebration, is full in expression, as respects not 
only morals, but literature. The Tenses are represented, appro- 
priately, in costume and position, by graceful female figures, as 
“time past,” “time present,” and “time to come.” If the opera- 
tion of this work shall rescue from forgetfulness ought that belongs 
to the memory of “¢ime pasé,” if it shall add to the enjoyments 
of “time present,” or preserve in the treasury of our national lit- 
erature, any gems that may benefit “¢ime to come,’ the conduct- 
ors will not deem their time and labor mis-spent. 

The “ Historic Muse,” as she was styled by the ancients in their 
Mythology, has never been permitted to indulge in the free 
latitude of fiction and fancy allowed to her sisters. Jupiter con- 
fined his nine daughters to their separate duties, and it will not be 
deemed by us a matter either of propriety or taste, to disturb a 
heathen decision so proper and correct. 

They may yet be pardoned in stating, that their efforts must de- 
pend on their patronage, and that the inclemency of the season 
has not yet enabled them to explore, through their agents, those 
districts of country upon which they have chiefly relied. 'The 
number now issued, is sent as a specimen of the plan of the work. 
The field of history is too ample for individual culture, and the 
friendly aid of those who may extend literary information, will be 
highly appreciated. 
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DAVID WOOSTER. 


As connected with the objects of our publication, it would be 
deemed unpardonable to omit any interesting notices associated 
with the life of a patriot, who was born in our neighborhood, al- 
lied by marriage with a family of cherished and honored remem- 
brance, and who freely opened the fountains ef his heart’s blood 
to fertilize and invigorate the soil of liberty. 

Such a man was Davip Wooster; high-toned and honorable 
in sentiment; a patriot whose motives were never covered by 
disguise ; and a soldier whose sword was wielded by an unquiv- 
ering arm, and directed by a steady eye, when it struck in the 
cause of liberty. 

In the National Portrait Gallery, a work conducted by James 
Herring, New York, and James B. Longacre, Philadelphia, under 
the superintendence of the American Academy of Fine Arts, a 
sketch is given of the life of General Wooster, as explanatory 
and illustrative of a beautiful portrait. 

Commeuding the excellent work of Messrs. Herring and Long- 
acre to the patrons of the fine arts and the friends of science, we 
will venture to add a few facts to the descriptive portrait. 

David Wooster’s first essay in arms, that we have noticed in 
the printed annals of the past, was in the expedition against Cape 
Breton, which resulted in the capture of Louisburgh, on the 17th 
June, 1745. 

The Colonial officers engaged in that expedition, were com- 
missioned by “ His Excellency Wiii1am Srrrcey, Esq., Captain 
General and Commander in Chief in and over the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay, in New England, &c.” Perhaps no instance 
can be pointed out in history of an expedition undertaken, under 
similar circumstances, as that against Cape Breton. 

“Governor Shirley, of Massachusetts, had written (says Doct. 
Holmes in his American Annals,) to the British Ministry, in the 
autumn of the last year, soliciting assistance for the preservation 
of Nova Scotia, and the acquisition of Cape Breton. Early in 
January, (1745,) before he received any answer or orders from 
England, he requested the members of the General Court, that 
they would lay themselves under an oath of secrecy to receive 
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from him a proposal of very great importance. They readily took 
the oath, and he communicated to them the plan which he had 
formed, of attacking Louisburgh. 'The proposal was at first re- 
jected, but it was finally carried by a majority of one voice. All 
the Colonies excused themselves from the adventure, excepting 
Connecticut, New Hampshire and Rhode Island.” The forces 
apportioned among these colonies were as follows: 


Massachusetts, - - ~ - 3250 
New Hampshire, - - . - 304 
Connecticut, - - - - 516 

4070 


Rhode Island raised 300 men, who arrived after the surrender of 
Louisburgh. The Hon. William Pepperell, afterwards Sir Wil- 
liam Pepperell, acted as Lieutenant General, and commander of 
the expedition. In the organization of the troops, it appears that 
nine Colonial regiments were employed from New England. The 
forces of Connecticut were commanded by Major General Wolcott. 
A Col. Burr commanded a regiment in the corps of Gen. Wolcott. 
The names of the other officers in the Connecticut line, as noted 
in a curious work now before us, were : 

Lorurop, Lieutentant Colonel. 

Goopricu, Major. 

NrwrTon, Major. 


CarPratns. 
David Wooster, Robert Denison, 
Stephen Lee, Andrew Ward, 
Daniel Chapman, James Church, 
William Whiting, Henry King. 


The Rev. Elisha Williams, who had then recently resigned his 
office as Rector (or President, as now called,) of Yale College, 
was Chaplain of the Connecticut troops. He was a gentleman 
of unaffected piety, blended with the high spirit that should al- 
ways characterize the patriot. He was subsequently induced to 
accept the command of a regiment of Connecticut troops. 

But to return from this digression. Captain Wooster was 
among the most conspicuous of the subaltern officers in that ar- 
ray of chivalry, whose brilliant triumph covered New England 
with so much glory. In reward for his services, he was transfer- 
red from the Colonial militia to the regular line of the British ar- 
my, with the same rank. Having afterwards visited England, the 
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gallant young American was received with very flattering marks 
of royal regard, and was a favorite in the best circles of society. 
As his active services in the field were not required, he received 
a Captain’s half pay from the British Crown, until the stirring 
scenes that preceded the American Revolution, by wakening his 
patriotism, kindled anew his military ardor. Disregarding all pe- 
cuniary considerations, he forfeited his half-pay, and buckled on 
his veteran armor, to lead the undisciplined sons of liberty on- 
ward in their march to independence. His first essay in the 
cause of the Revolution, was under Gen. Philip Schuyler, in an 
expedition against Canada, but in consequence of inadequate sup- 
plies, and the embarrassments of an ill provided and discontented 
militia, unfortunate in its termination. Gen. Wooster was cen- 
sured by those who did not know the obstacles he had to encoun- 
ter, and in the spirit of a soldier, who “felt a stain like a wound,” 
demanded an investigation. From the journals of the Continen- 
tal Congress, we copy the following report of a committee appoint- 
ed in compliance with that request. 
“Saturday, Aug. 17, 1776. 

“Congress resumed the consideration of the Report of the Com- 
mittee to whom was referred Brigadier General Wooster’s letter, 
requesting an inquiry into his conduct, while he had the honor of 
commanding the Continental forces in Canada, which was read 
as follows: 

“That Brigadier General Wooster produced copies of letters 
which passed between him and General Schuyler, and of his 
letters to Congress, from which it appears that he from time to 
time gave seasonable and due notice of the state of the army un- 
der his command, and what supplies were, in his opinion, necessa- 
ry to render the enterprise successful ; that a number of officers 
and other gentlemen from Canada, who were acquainted with his 
conduct there, and who happened occasionally to be in this city, 
were examined before the Committee; to which letters and the 
minutes of the examination of the witnesses herewith exhibited, 
the Committee beg leave to refer Congress for further informa- 
tion, and report as the opinion of the Committee upon the whole 
of the evidence that was before them, that nothing censurable or 
blame-worthy appears against Brigadier General Wooster.” 

“The Report being again read was agreed to.” 

The following letter relating to that investigation, exhibits in 
a very striking manner the wounded pride of a veteran soldier, 
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tenacious of personal and military honor, but resolved “ through 
good and evil report,” to devote himself to the cause of his 
country. 

“Camp near New York, July 7, 1775. 

“Dear Sir,—Your favor of the 23d ult. I received, in which 
you inform me that you recommended me, but without effect, to 
the Congress for the berth of Major General. Your friendship I 
never doubted, and this fresh instance I shall ever gratefully re- 
member. 

“T enclose with this the commission delivered to me by General 
Washington. You will see, that somehow by mistake, it was 
never dated. You will be good enough to deliver it to Mr. Han- 
cock with my best compliments, and desire him not to return it 
to me; I have already a commission from the Assembly of Con- 
necticut. No man feels more sensibly for his distressed country, 
nor would more readily exert his utmost effort for its defense than 
myself. My life has been ever devoted to the service of my 
country, from my youth up, though never before in a cause like 
this; a cause for which I would most cheeriully risk, nay, lay 
down ny life to defend. 

“Thirty years I have served as a soldier; my character was 
never impeached nor called in question before. ‘The Congress 
have seen fit, for what reason I know not, to point me out as the 
only officer among all that have been commissioned in the differ- 
ent Colonies, who is unfit for the post assigned him. The sub- 
ject is a very delicate one. For further particulars, as well as 
for an account of the stores taken at Turtle Bay, I must refer you 
to my letter of this date to Col. Dyer. 

“ And am, Sir, in haste, 
“ Your sincere friend, and 
“ H’ble Servant, 
“DAVID WOOSTER. 

“Hon. Roger SuHerman, Esq.” 

The list of General officers appointed by Congress explains the 
allusions in the preceding letter. We make the following ex- 
tract from their journals: 

“Thursday, June 22, 1775. 

“Resolved, that the number of Brigadier Generals be augment- 
ed to eight: and the same were chosen by ballot, as follows : 

“Sera Pomeroy, Esq. first Brigadier General ; Rich arp Mont- 
GOMERY, Esq., second ; Davin Wooster, Esq., third; Wriutram 
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Hearn, Esq., fourth; Josepu Seencer, HMsq., filth; Joun 
Tompson, Esq., sixth; Joun Suiiivan, Esq., seventh; Na- 
THANIEL GREEN, Esq., eighth. 

“ Resolved, that the officers now in the army, receive their new 
commissions through the hands of the General.” 

We have already adverted to the wounded sensibilities of a vet- 
eran officer, who considered the above arrangement of office and 
grade in rank, as either conveying suspicions of want of skill or 
bravery. But wounded as he was in sensibility, he was untouch- 
ed in patriotism and honor; and he soon gave to his countrymen 
a proof that no rust of age could dim the golden purity of his 
motives, or quench the fire of his patriotism. ‘The following is 
extracted from a note, solicited from his relatives by the writer, 
and furnishes an evidence, sealed with life-blood, of devotion to 
liberty. ' 

Gen. Wooster was killed at Danbury, in Connecticut, on the 
2d of May, 1777. If the grave of a soldier should be on the 
battle ground, it cannot be dishonored by any recreant movements. 
Gen. Wooster fell by the hands of a Tory and Refugee. The 
disgrace and the honor are exhibited in contrast by the following 
notice of that event, from one of his family descendants : 

“Gen. Wooster was killed the 2d of May, when 62 years old, 
by an American Refugee, by the name of French, belonging to 
Fairfield. Gen. Wooster was in front of his men, urging them 
forward, on a rising ground. French saw him, and knew him, 
and deliberately took aim and wounded him in the back. Gen. 
Wooster fell, and said, “Iam a dead man.” He lived twelve 
hours.” 

The reception by Congress of the news of his death, brilliant 
and honorable to him as a soldier, and reflecting luster on his 
country, was announced with deep sensibility. As if anxious to 
redeem the country from the imputation of false suspicions, or 
gross injustice, they ordered a monument to be erected to his mem- 
ory on the last field of his patriotism and glory. 

The objects of this sketch have been, the exhibition of Gen. 
David Wooster as a soldier of the American Revolution. If do- 
mestic and personal concerns could be properly blended with this 
biography, the writer would add, that an alliance in early life 
with Mary, daughter of the Rev. Thomas Clapp, President of 
Yale College, brought to a soldier’s bosom a companion who re- 
sponded to every throb of patriotism, and whose firmness of mind 
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and highly cultivated talents, gave a cheering impulse to all his 
efforts. No citizen of New Haven, who remembers the annual 
visits of Madam Wooster, in the green and cheerful winter of 
her age, will ever forget that love, respect, and reverence may be 
united. All were blended in her character; and the courtesy 
with which she was greeted as “ Madam Wooster,” by republi- 
cans, gave better proof of merit than any titled rank could have 
conferred. If delicacy did not forbid a trespass on grounds not 
yet opened for public observance, it would afford pleasure to the 
writer to give proofs that the descendants of a patriot stock have 
not degenerated. He may however allude to one of the family, 
who has given recent evidence of his devotion to liberty. We 
allude to Captain Charles Wooster, who, as Commodore in the 
South American service, in their struggle for the liberation of 
another section of our Continent, never has forgot that he had 
family honor as well as personal duty in his keeping. If the 
blood of one patriot has been shed in the cause of North Ameri- 
can independence, his descendant has struck as boldly for the 
Southern Continent. 'These family efforts are better proofs of 
patriotism, than a thousand speculative political homilies. 

There are a few facts, derived from the recollection of friends 
and relatives, that ought justly to be added to this narrative. We 
quote from a penciled memorandum as follows, in relation to 
Madam Wooster: 

“Madam Wooster was often heard to say, that when General 
Wooster was called to go with troops for the defense of the coun- 
try, he would say, “I cannot go with these men without money ;” 
and would draw from his own funds, and pay both officers and 
men, taking their receipts. As these papers were all lost when 
the British sacked New Haven, the family could never claim the 
payment from the public. When the British came to New Haven, 
a detachment marched through town until they came to General 
Wooster’s residence, and there grounded their arms and were dis- 
banded for pillage. Madam Wooster remained alone in the house. 
She came out into the front piazza, and said to an officer who ap- 
proached, “Sir, 1 am your prisoner.” “ Yes, damn you,” was the 
brutal reply. Through the day they were robbing the house and 
store adjoining, breaking and injuring what they could not remove. 
‘The abuse offered*to the feelings of this dignifed woman, the wid- 
ow of an oflicer of distinction, created a disgust, that honorable and 
correct men felt with thrilling sensibility. Just at evening, a Tory in 
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the neighborhood, who thought her in great danger, sent a guard for 
her to come to his house. As she crossed the fields in going, she 
saw the English soldiers lying drunk in every place. Once during 
the day, as she was standing in the middle of the room, three or 
four soldiers surrounded her and insisted upon searching her pock- 
ets. One stood in front of her, and she noticed blood on his bayo- 
net. ‘ Yes, said he, ‘I have just killed one old rebel, over there ; 
he had lived long enough.* She told them no one should search 
her pockets, and then gave them a watch that belonged to a friend, 
and turned her pockets to show that there were no other valuables 
in them.” 

The widow of Gen, Wooster, many years after his death, ad- 
dressed a letter to the Hon. Roger Sherman, then a member of the 
United States Senate, requesting his assistance in procuring § half- 
pay or other compensation, for the loss of General Wooster’s com- 
mission in the British service. Madam Wooster requested the co- 
operation of Judge Ellsworth and Col. Hamilton in furtherance 
of her design, and remarked that “her deceased husband had_ of- 
ten mentioned that he had no doubt but that a grateful country 
would, if she proved victorious, make compensation for that loss, 
and assigned the peculiar situation of the country as the reason of 
not making an application at that time.” 

The result of this application will appear from the following ; 

“In Congress, May 4, 1785. 

“On the report of a committee, consisting of Mr. Johnson, 
Mr. Howell, and Mr. Grayson, to whom was referred a letter of 
the 14th of March, 1785, from the widow of the late Brigadier’ 
General Wooster : 

“ Resolved, that it be recommended to the State of Connecticut 
to settle with and pay the widow of the late Brigadier General 
David Wooster, the seven years half pay of a Brigadier General, 
agreably to the resolution of Feb. 28th, 1778, the amount whereof 
they are authorized to charge to the United States.” 





* Mr. English—a very old gentleman, who was deaf, and sitting alone in his arm 
chair; not answering readily, they stabbed him. 
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SILK MANUFACTURE. 


'T'ae introduction of a new branch of profitable industry into 
a country, must necessarily attract much public interest, as being 
immediately connected with the prosperity and happiness of all 
its inhabitants. Recently much attention has been awakened, by 
efforts to promote on an extensive scale, by means of societies and 
incorporated companies, the culture of the mulberry tree, with an 
ultimate view to the production of silk, either for exportation in 
a raw state, or for domestic manufacture. 'The Legislature of 
several States have favored these efforts by liberal and valuable 
charters, and Congress has considered the matter of such impor- 
tance as to make it, through its committees, (selected with great 
care,) the subject of minute and expensive investigation. During 
the progress of legislative action, which has at different times, 
within a few years past, becn had on this subject, various state- 
ments have been made, both in memorials of petitioners, and in re- 
ports of committees, that are not only deficient in the present- 
ment of many particulars of interest, but exceedingly erroneous 
in those that are given. Our object in alluding to this matter, is 
not toshed any new light on the processes of producing raw silk, 
or its manufacture afterwards. We profess no knowledge on the 
subject derived from practical experience, nor have we any spe- 
cious or learned theory to present. But our only object at pres- 
ent is to preserve some facts connected with the early history of 
silk culture, which we cannot doubt, from present appearances, is 
destined to open a wide and profitable field for the exercise of 
American industry and skill. The subject may be dwelt upon 
hereafter more elaborately. 

In a collection of Essays, published by Jared Elliot, of Killing- 
worth, Connecticut, a gentleman who united in himself the three 
professions of a Divine, a Physician, and an Agriculturist, we 
find many interesting particulars in relation to the production of 
silk. Mr. Elliot was an honorary memler of “the Society es- 
tablished in London, for the encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce,” and his zeal for making experiments which might 
result in benefit to America, was quickened into greater exertion, 
from his connection with that institution. The Society, as appears 
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from a pamphlet published by them in London, in 1761, note the 
the following gentlemen as their American correspondents, who 
were also to pay premiums in their respective colonies, “ for mer- 
chantable raw silk, raised and produced therein,” viz: Dr. Janep 
Kivxior, the Rev. Mr. Tuomas Crap, (President of Yale College,) 
and Jarep Ineersoxt, Esq. of Connecticut ; Bensamin FRANK- 
Lin, LL.D., and Joan HuGues, Esq. of Pennsylvania ; Grorar 
Pottock, CuLLEN Pottock, and Joan Rurnerrorp, Esqs., of 
North Carolina. 

The premiums were arranged by the London Society as fol- 
lows : 

“For every pound weight of cocoons produced in the Province 
of Georgia in the year 1761, of a hard, weighty and good sub- 
stance, wherein one worm only has spun, three pence. 

“For every pound weight of cocoons produced in the same 
year, of a weaker, lighter, spotted, or bruised quality, though 
one worm only has spun in them, two pence. 

“For every pound weight of cocoons produced in the same 
year, wherein two worms have interwoven themselves, one penny.” 

These premiums were, by resolution of the society, to be paid, 
so sar as the province of Georgia was concerned, by “ Mr. Otto- 
lenghe, Superintendant of the Silk Culture therein,” to every 
person who should “ bring his or her balls or cocoons to the pub- 
lic filature, at Savannah, according to notice (then) already sent to 
Georgia.” 

The mode of proof to establish claims to premiums was mi- 
nutely regulaged.. The fact to be established was “that the silk 
has been actually and bona fide reeled from cocoons of the claim- 
ant’s own raising and produce ;” and the sums which should be 
paid by the Society’s correspondents, were to be repaid to them 
or order, severally, by the Society, upon receiving accounts of 
the same properly attested. 

It appears that the first attempt in this country to cultivate the 
silk business, was made in Georgia. The writer is not informed 
with regard to the time of its commencement there, but from a 
note appended to the essay of Doctor Elliot, and which is quoted 
at length, it certainly appears that the enterprise of Georgia, un- 
der the administration of Gov. Oglethorpe, first embarked in the 
manufacture of American silk. ‘The note is quoted at length, as 
it refers to an “Account from Georgia,” not in the possession of 
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the writer, but which may be yet preserved, and in the possession 
of others. 

“ By a late account from Georgia,” says Doct. Elliot, “it appears 
that the silk manufactory is in a flourishing way. In the year 
1757 the weight of silk balls received at the filature was only 
1052; last year produced 7040, and this year already above 
10,000; and it is very remarkable, that the raw silk exported 
from Georgia, sells at London from two to three shillings a pound 
more than that from any other part of the world.” 

At the time when Mr. Elliot’s essay was published, Georgia 
was increasing in the silk business. The writer is unacquaint- 
ed with the reasons that have since led to its abandonment. Geor- 
gia, Pennsylvania and Connecticut were specially selected by the 
Society as silk districts. The reason of this selection probably 
was, that it was deemed important to test the advantages of differ- 
ent climates in raising the mulberry tree and the production of silk. 
The writer is not informed with regard to the result of experi- 
ments, if any were made in Pennsylvania. 'The condition on 
which premiums were to be granted in Connecticut, as connected 
with the resolutions of the “ London Society,” was, that a public 
filature should be established in the Colony, under the direction of 
the correspondents of the Society, “to which every person should 
bring his or her balls or cocoons.” A severe loss was sustained by 
those who were engaged in the silk business in Georgia, in the 
year 1758, by the filature or store-house taking fire, and being 
consumed, together with a quantity of raw silk, and eight thou- 
sand weight of cocoons. The quantity destroyed enables us to 
form some judgment with regard to the extent of the silk business 
at that early day. Doct. Elliot says, that in the year when his 
essay on the subject was written, (1759,) those who had given their 
attention to the production of silk in Connecticut, informed him 
that “it was more profitable than other ordinary business.” He 
gives the two following authorities as confirmatory of his own 
opinions 

He says, “some years past, I asked a man of good faith and cred- 
it, who had then made the most silk of any among us, what profit 
might be made of it; his reply was, that he could make a yard of 
silk as cheap as he could make a yard of linen cloth, of eight run 
to the pound, &e. A woman of experience in this business told 
me, that in the short time of feeding the worms and winding the 
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silk balls, she could earn enough to hire a good spinner the whole 
year. I have not (adds the Doctor,) the least scruple of the in- 
formers’ veracity, but how far their capacity might serve for an 
exact calculation, I know not.” 

The writer has been unable to ascertain the precise time when 
the colonists of Connecticut, first directed their attention to the 
production of silk. That it was far anterior to the time specified 
in the memorial recently presented to the Legislature, for the in- 
corporation of a company, (upon which memorial and correspond- 
ing report of a committee, a charter has been granted,) is shown 
conclusively by the following extract from Doct. Elliot’s essay. 

The Doctor says, “I have been informed that at a place called 
Falkner’s Island, which lyeth opposite to Guilford, there are vast 
numbers of young shoots, (mulberry,) which grow with such ea- 
gerness and obstinacy, that notwithstanding all endeavors to de- 
stroy them, the utmost effort of the proprietors of. the Island, 
both by plough and scythe, has been used successively many years, 
as good hap is, without being able to accomplish it. A number 
of us here, (Killingworth,) and in the neighboring towns, with 
leave of the owners, design to supply ourselves from them the 
next spring; for I apprehend that this way of transplanting young 
trees, will be the most expeditious, to get furnished for the silk 
trade.” 

As the essay from which the above extract is made, was writ- 
ten about eighty years ago, and the “plough and scythe” had 
been used for many years anterior to that period, in attempts to 
extirpate the mulberry, the planting of the trees must have been 
soon after the settlement of the Colony. As we intend to confine 
this article to the early history of silk culture in our country, (re- 
serving for a future number its decline and subsequent advance- 
ment,) it may be pardonable in us to pay a tribute of respect to 
the memory of a gentleman, to whose valuable labors we are 
chiefly indebted for the facts stated in this number. We can not 
do it better than by saying, that in the quietness of his character, 
in his social enjoyments, in his hours of meditation, and in the 
innocence as well as usefulness of his labors, he seems to have 
afforded a practical illustration of the truth of one of his para- 
graphs on the culture of trees. “Such groves (says he,) are 
proper places for retirement, study, and meditation ; this will have 
weight with those who love contemplation, those who are wise 
and good; he that is not company for himself, when alone, will 
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be none of the most pleasing or edifying company for others; 
shallow minds who have no fund for their own entertainment, 
will afford but poor entertainment for others. The loneliness of 
a grove, the solemn shade, the soft murmur of the air in the tree 
tops, all conspire to soothe our passions, calm the perturbations 
of the mind, recover our fleeting, wandering thoughts, and fix 
them on proper objects; here is true pleasure and serenity be- 
yond all that pomp and noise can give; surely it is not without 
foundation, that in all ages and countries, trees and shady groves 
have been the favorite subjects of poets, both heathen and divine. 
It is needless, and it would be endless to recite what ias been 
written on this darling subject; and I cannot forbear turning to 
one passage in Isaiah, the beauty of which has not been taken no- 
tice of. ‘The mountains and hills shall break forth before you 
into singing, and all the trees of the field shall clap their hands.’ 
This (says the Doctor) is expressed with a grandeur and dignity 
well adapted to the sublime subject, and is truly exalted and poet- 
ical. 





NATHAN HALE. 
To the Editor of the Historical Magazine. 

By your prospectus it appears, that the leading object of your 
publication will be, “to rescue from the present forgetfulness, and 
ultimate oblivion into which they are rapidly passing, the memo- 
rials of our national history.” 

A work of this character, if prosecuted with industry and care, 
cannot fail to add greatly to the historical treasure of our country. 
We are the only legitimate nation among the people of the earth 
who can date their origin distinctly—prove their genealogy—trace 
their progress, and perpetuate their history, with accuracy and 
precision,—excepting only the Jewish nation. 

Our nation sprung up in no fabulous age. Our ancestors em- 
igrated to this country from an honorable stock, when the art of 
printing was known—when the value of science was duly ap- 
preciated—and regard paid to the cultivation of knowledge, or- 
der and piety. They were intelligent, bold, and pious. Here they 
were able to overcome opposing obstacles to their settlement—es- 
tablish themselves in their new location—and lay with wisdom 
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the deep and lasting foundation of civil and religious liberty, on 
which the happiness and prosperity of their descendanis has been 
erected—and which they foresaw, would, if preserved, exalt their 
posterity to the first rank among the kingdoms of the earth. It 
is wonderful to see with what care and attention the history of 
our first settlers, amidst all their troubles and vexations, is preserv- 
ed and delineated, both in private journals and public documents. 
And it is the duty of succeeding generations to collect aud pre- 
serve all facts which may tend to make the annals of this land 
perfect and perpetual. : 

The Revolution created a new era in our history; every thing 
growing out of, or connected with that memorable event, is imtercst- 
ing and important, and should be sought for with avidity, and trea- 
sured up with diligence and care. Yet many facts and circumstan- 
ces, linked with that period, which would shed much light and 
information on the character, temper and feelings of the times, 
are suffered to pass into oblivion, rest in tradition, or linger in the 
form of fleeting anecdotes. Facts which would form the very 
warp and woof of our nation’s history, are nearly lost. Much 
valuable matter, however, still remains in the memory of the sur- 
viving actors in those days, which, if gathered and embodied in 
graphic form, would revive the lights nearly extinguished. In- 
stances of self-denial, suffering, and privation among citizens— 
daring exploits by small bands, and even by individuals, during 
the struggle of the Revolution, which we occasionally hear rela- 
ted by the men of those days, strike us with astonishment. When 
they turn back their thoughts to the H/egira from British despot- 
ism --when they furbish up their memories and recall the actions 
of days gone by, and rehearse them to us, we are filled with ad- 
miration, at the virtue and courage of a race of men now nearly 
extinct. 'Those who acted a part in the great national drama, and 
are now survivors, can recount deeds of valor and patrotism which 
seem like tales of romance, in the ears of their degenerate off- 
spring, nor would they be credited unless verified by the impress 
of the lips of the agents themselves. 

The great and prominent events of the revolution are durably 
registered in public and historical records—in the biographies of 
distinguished men—and incorporated in the works of various so- 
cieties; and while the art of print'ng is preserved, our general 
history will be familiar, diffused as it is from the school book to 
the archives of the cabinet. 


——........ 
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Still there is much little history and anecdote relating to events 
and circumstances, blended with the times, and growing out of the 
emergences of the revolution, which, if judiciously gathered and 
collected, would serve to enliven our general history, and give 
sprightliness and relief to more labored annals, as well invented 
episodes do to an epic poem. 

The scattered flowers, plucked at the foot of Parnassus by the 
sportive nymphs, may when formed into wreaths with taste and 
skill, be as beautiful and redolent as the more labored productions 
of Clio from her pansied beds, or under her fragrant bowers, on the 
top of the hill. Many facts and incidents, unimportant in theim- 
selves, become weighty in councction with others to which they 
relate, and often give luster and embeilishment to the main topic. 
These circumstances and facts can only be gathered and snatch- 
ed from oblivion by conversation and personal interview with the 
rare decaying remnant of civil and military men who were act- 
ors in the days of the revolution. Many interesting matters illus- 
trative of the times, might now be elicited from these elders, wor- 
thy to be engraved in our national memorials, which, if secured, 
will furnish jewels to stud and adorn our history, but which will 
soon be buried, with the caskets which contain them. It is delight- 
ful to sit by the fire-side, or in the social circle, and listen to the 
old gentleman, while he relates the exploits of days agone—to 
hear him boast of his juvenile feats, and compare “modern degen- 
eracy” with the virtue, hardihood, and patriotism which distinguish- 
ed the former generation. It is not only amusing but instructive 
to hearken to his garrulity, when “the subject of his story” is the 
Revolution. 'The fire of his youth is enkindled—his memory 
brightens—and requested to describe scenes which took place 
when the “noise of battle” was heard, the request gives anima- 
tion to his propensity, and he relates deeds astounding to the ear 
of the lighter race of modern origin. 

“ Qualia nunc hominum producit corpora tellus.” 

It is the reminiscences of these veterans that we now want to 
fill out the picture—a faithful detail of their sufferings and expe- 
rience would prove the truth of this political solicism, “that vir- 
tue is the basis of republics,” and that “republics are ungrate- 
Sul.” 

We have it now in our power to make the history of this coun- 
try complete, and perpetuate it as authentic in accuracy and ex- 
tent beyond any other nation. We have now the means and facilities 
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of doing it—socicties are formed, and are using efforts to accom- 
plish this object—the country is teeming with publications 
whose aim and design is to extend historical and useful knowledge. 
But unless some pains are taken—unless industry and research 
are brought into activity—and means used to collect and pre- 
serve these evanescent vestiges, it will be too late to secure and 
preserve them. 

The disposition, we may call it national pride, to gather all the 
loose fragments and obscure remains of revolutionary story—to 
place the names of the illustrious men of that day in some niche 
in the temple of fame—and enroll their renowned achievements 
on the escutcheon of our country, has been and now is increas- 
ing. Materials are sought for, and the work is advancing ; and 
he who should now attempt to write the revolutionary history of 
our country, and be guilty of gross omissions of important facts, 
as the early writers are chargeable with, would deserve not the 
patronage, but the censure of his countrymen. Let us advert to 
one single instance of this unpardonable oversight. 

The life, capture and execution of Naraan Hane, an early 
and distinguished victim in the cause of his country, was by the 
early historians passed over in silence and neglect. For many 
years after he met his fate, his name was forgotten, or scarcely re- 
membered, except by his mourning relatives and intimate ac- 
quaintances. It is but a few years since (and to her honor be it 
mentioned) Hannah Adams first embalmed his memory and re- 
vived his name and worth in the recollection of his ungrateful 
countrymen; since which time, the historic muse adorns her 
page with the name of Naruan Har, A MARTYR IN THE CAUSE 
oF LIBERTY. Nor will his youth—his name—his virtues—his 
courage—his devotion to his country, or his cruel and untimely 
catastrophy, be omitted by any future historian, who unfolds the 
pages of our nation’s glory to the gaze of an admiring world. 
Now, by common consent, Har is placed in the Pantheon. 

And here it may not be out of place, to give a brief sketch of 
his life and death. We shall be pardoned for repeating it, as he 
was for years totally neglected. 

Narwan Have was born in Coventry, Connecticut. Hb was 
well formed, but rather slender—remarkable for activity, and dis- 
tinguished for agility. Fond of athletic sports, in which exer- 
cises he freely indulged himself, as conducive both to the vigor 
of body and mind,—he was gentlemanly and easy in his deport- 
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ment, without the aid of factitious Polish. js mind was of a 
noble cast, “open, Seherous and brave,” fitted for high attain. 
ments and great actions, He Staduated at Yale Coliege in 1773, 
decorated with the first honors, Soon after he left college, he 
taught a schoo] in New London. Faithful jn all his scholastic 


duties, he Was Careful to imbue the minds of his pupils with the 


country was his ruling Passion, and he labored to inculeate like 
Principles jn the breasts of those under his charge,—foresceing 
that their youthful energies might soon be wanted in the Service 
of the country. Some of them afterwards took part in the War, 
nor were they less valiant and PUriotic for having been pupils 
S Hale. 

On the breaking out of the War, after the battle of Lexington, 
he threw aside his academic Sown, girded on the buckler, and as- 
sumed the habiliments of war. He Joined Col, Knowlton’s regi- 
Ment of Connecticut troops, as a Captain, and was with the arm 
in their memorable retreat from Long Island, ; 


» he applied to 
Col. Knowlton for a discreet, intelligent, ©iterprising and bold of. 
ficer, who would dare Penetrate the enemy’s camp, and bring him 
the desired information. Knowlton made known the wishes of 
the commander jn chief to Hale, «wp, as the delight oS the 
army, the soul of honor, and the bravest oS the brave.” At the 


ashington who required this Service, and his country that was to 

benefited—perhaps Saved, by his “ccepting the arduous and 
Perilous undertaking, he gave up all Scruples, and Prepared for 
the adventure. 

He passed in disguise to Long Island, and €Xamined thoroughly 
the eneiny’s Camp. Having Satisfied himself on the points of his 
inquiry, he was returning, elated with his success, when he Was 
met and recognized bya refugee, Captured, and Conducted before 
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the next morning! Ue was confined only for a single night. 
Ile wrote a few lines to his mother and sister. As he was a man 
of piety, he asked the favor to have a clergyman visit him in his 
dungeon, and the consolation of a Bible in his last moments. 
‘These requests were denied him. <A guard of pitying soldiers 
attended him to the fatal spot. The Provost Marshal, the common 
abhorrence of the camp, excited a more than ordinary disgust, 
by the brutal manner in which the wretch executed his victim. 
The firmness and composure of Hale did not for a moment for- 
sake him. He died, “regretting that he had only one life to lose 
in the cause of his country, the cause of liberty, and the rights 
of man.” His letters were destroyed, as it was judged unwise to 
let the Americans know they had a man of such virtue and forti- 
tude in their ranks. His death caused a general gloom in the ar- 
my, for he was beloved and respected. 

Thus perished NarHan Hate, in the morning of life, a sacri- 
fice on the altar of patriotism. No solemn dirge,—no “dust to 
dust and ashes to ashes,” was repeated at his sepulture. No mon- 
ument marks the spot consecrated by his remains, nor has the 
place of his rude interment been pointed out! 


Jacet ingens litore truncus; 
Avulsumq’ humeris, caput, et sine nomine corpus. 


Shame to his country that his name should thus be neglected !! 
Had it been Hale’s misfortune to have been nurtured in the sun- 
shine of royal favor, and had he served his King “ with half the 
zeal he served his country,”—we might now behold a splendid 
monument erected to his memory in Westminster Abby, attract- 
ing as much admiration, and exciting as much sympathy, as that 
of the unfortunate Andre ! I. 





In the acknowledgment of the foregoing letter, and the subsequent sketch 
of Capt. Narnan Hate’s brief but brilliant biography, we are confident that 
we do not err in our opinion, that we present to our countrymen a model for the 
imitation of patriots. Without disturbing a leaf that affection and patriotism 
have interwoven in the laurel wreath that encircles the fame of ANpRe—no- 
ble spirited, and devoted as he was to the cause of his country—we may yet 
say, that American blood of as rich a fountain, flowed as freely,—we must be 
pardoned in saying more unostentatiously, than one of the noblest in the chiv- 
alry of England poured out. As connected with the same subject, we annex 
the following statement of an early acquaintance and friend of Hale. The 
statement is drawn by a gentleman who was connected with the medical staff 
of the Revolutionary army. Ep. 
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Natuan Hate [ was acquainted with, from his frequent visits 
at my father’s house, while an academical student. His own re- 
marks, and the remarks of my father, left at that period an inde- 
lible impression on my mind. Hale remarked to my father, that 
he was offered a commission in the service of his country, and 
exclaimed, “ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” ‘These 
were some of the last expressions I ever heard fall from his lips. 
The remarks of my father, after Hale left the house, were, “'That 
man is a diamond of the first water, calculated to excel in any 
station he assumes. He is a gentleman and a scholar, and last, 
though not least of his qualifications, a Christian.” Hale’s ur- 
banity and general deportment were peculiarly attracting, and for 
solid acquirements I am sure he would lose nathing on comparison 
with Andre. Cannot you rouse the dormant energies of an un- 
grateful republic, in the case of Capt. Hale, to mark the spot where 
so much virtue and patriotism moulder with his native dust? His 
name ought to be engraven with a pen of iron and the point of a 
diamond, that future generations may bow at his shrine, and reve- 
rence the cenotaph, as containing the ashes of a paragon, while 
they deplore his untimely end. M. 





GOLD MINES. 


Tue history of the precious metals, and more particularly Gold, has of late 
acquired an interest in our country, from political movements, that has not 
heretofore been attached to the subject. An intelligent friend has been kind 
enough to present the following Historical Sketch, which we cannot doubt 
will be appreciated by our readers. The article as furnished is published en- 
tire, without comment, as the editor would be unwilling to offer gratuitously, 
as commentator, remarks on a subject which is so well arranged by the author. 
If allowed to state the origin of the article, we should be obliged to couple it 
with the name of a gentleman, distinguished in the practical and useful de- 
velopments of the resources of our country. In the absence of such license, 
the statement is presented accordingly. We trust that future favors from the 
same source may be accorded to us. Ep. 


An abstract of the history of Gold, from the discovery and con- 
quest of America. 
Ir we may believe historians, the early nations of America at- 


tached no important value to this precious metal, except as an ar- 
ticle of ornament, and as an offering to their gods. Consequent- 
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ly their bold and rapacious conquerors soon came in possession of 
immense accumulated riches, by confining their chiefs and plun- 
dering their temples. 

Columbus collected sums of comparative small amount in His- 
paniola and the neighboring islands. 


Pizarro obtained for the ransom of Atahualpa, $1,954,200 
The spoil of Cuzco amounted to 2,304,000 
Present of Montezeuma to Cortes, 600,000 


$4,858,200 
The above sum is the principal amount obtained in the con- 
quest of America. 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the annual pro- 








duet of gold in the Mexican states, was - - $915,624 
Of Pern, - - - - - - - 489,600 
Of Chili, - - - . - - - 1,758,384 
Of New ‘Grenada, - - - - 2,952,720 
Of the Vice Royalty of ov Ayres, - - 316,800 
$6,433, 128 

In 1828, the Minas Geraes, in Brazil, produced 96,720 
In June, 1824, Congo Soco yielded 107,136 

In 1829, from January to June, 415,744 


The above products will now be contrasted with the gold ob- 
tained in the United States, since its first discovery : 
Received at the U. 8. Mint: 


1824, $5,000 
1825, 17,000 
1826, 20,000 It is ascertained that certainly 
1827, 21,000 not more than one half of the gold 
1828, 46,000 of the United States is received at 
1829, 140,000 the mint. In order, therefore, to 
1830, 466,000 get at the true amount, we must at 
1831, ~ 520,000 least double the amount received at 
1832, 678,000 the mint, which will give for the 
1833, ~ 868,000 last ten years, $9,078,000 . 
1834, 898,000 
1835, 860,000 

$4,539,000 


It is also ascertained by the explorations of the “United States’ 
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Gold Mining Co. in Virginia,” that they have in their mines mil. 
lions and millions of bushels of ore, which will yield in the ava. 
raze, $1 and Upward to the bushel, It is Proved also, by the ex- 
Periments of the same Snterprising Company, that the cost of 
'Tanisporting the ore from their nines to their mills, and extracting 
the gold therefrom, does not €xceed four cents per bushel, And 
iD NO case does the ©xpense of raising the ore exceed 15 cents per 
bushel, So that 29 Cents per bushel Covers every expense, and 
leaves as profit 80 Cents per bushel, The machinery of this com. 
pany, when in Operation, reduces 209 bushels per day, and can 
Without difficulty, be so extended, as to reduce ten times that quan- 
tity. With these facts before US, together With the daily devel- 


America, S. 


establishment of its character, Ep. 


A Syllabus of Mr. Webster's Lectures on the English Lan- 
SUage, and on Education, 
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sidered —Corruption of the Language in England —Reasons why 
the English should not be our Standard, either in Language or 
Manners. 

LV. Prevailing Errors in the use of Words—lrrors of Grani- 
marians in the Arrangements of the Verbs—Consequences of these 
in the most correct Writings. 

V. Poetry—Principles of English Verse explained—Use and 
Effect of the several Pauses—-Effects of different poetic Measures, 
illustrated by Examples. 

VI. General Remarks on Education—Defects in our Mode of 
Education—Influence of Education on Morals, and of Morals on 
Government-——Female Education—Conuection between the Mode 
of Education and the Form of Government—Effects of an Eu- 
ropean Education in America—Tour of America a useful Branch 
of Education—Conclusion. 

The Lectures, by permission, will be delivered in the State 
House, on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings, to begin 
on Monday evening the 19th instant, precisely at half after seven 
o’clock. 

Tickets for the course at siz shillings, for the evening at lie 
shillings, sold at the stores of Mr. Isaac Beers and Mr. Ebenezer 
Fitch. 

New Haven, June 15, 1756. 


HISTORICAL FACTS. 


Tne following curious memorials have been handed to us by one of the most 
learned and esteemed of our fellow citizens, for insertion in the “ Historical 
Magazine.” 

The chapter of Chronicles was written by Joel Barlow, then a member of 
Yale College, in consequence of the dismission of the Students from College 
by reason of the scarcity of provisions. We thank our correspondent for 
furnishing us with this valuable and curious document, and cannot doubt that 
it will be amusing and interesting to our readers. New Haven was at the 
time of the President’s dismissal, an important wheat and bean district. This 
circumstance explains the allusions in the Chronicle. 

The article following the one above named, consists of curious extracts from 
the historical memorials of our country, and strikingly exhibits the changes 
which have been wrought by time on our social, economical, and political insti- 
tutions. 
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The Slowing Curious Piece of Antiquity May afford innocent 
diversion 40 those who “understand tt. 


I. And it came to pass n the thirg day of the tenth month, 
that there Went forth a decree from Naphtalj the son of Zebulon, 
that all the Captives throughout his dominions should depart for a 
little Season, into the land of their Nativity, to buy themselves 
Some bread. 

2. For it Was so, that in the days of Naphtali, there was ho 
bread in all that country round about, insomuch that there Was a 
famine throughout all the land of Naphtalj. 

OW Naphtalj Was a great man and eat much bread, inso- 


°reover there Were beans in great abundance in that land ; 
SO that Naphtalj Said, Peradventure MY captives that are in this 


and lift Up his voice in the midst of them, and Said, O ye sons 
li. 


can get some bread, lest ye die, 
9, Nevertheless, when ye shall hear the voice of my decree jy 
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the land of your fathers, saying unto you, return into the land of 
Naphtali, 
10. 'Then it shall come to pass, that ye shall return and sojourn 
again in the land of captivity. 
11. ‘Thus was it done according to all the words of Naphtali. 
January 16, 1777. 


—_——-- 


Items of History. 


On board tie ship Arabella, which brought some of the first 
settlers of Massachusetts to this country, two men without license, 
tapped a rundlet of strong water, (rum,) and stole some of it. For 
this the principal trangressor was whipped, and both were kept 
on bread and water for the whole day. 

Two young men, as a punishment for fighting, were condemn- 
ed to walk upon deck till night, with their hands tied behind 
them. 

To cure sea-sickness, a rope was stretched from the steerage to 
the mainmast, and the children and others that were sick were 
brought out of the cabin, and made to take hold of the rope, some 
on one side and some on the other, and swing it up and down till 
they were weary. By this means they soon grew well and merry. 

‘The first vessel built in Massachusetts was built by Governor 
Winthrop, at Mistick. ‘This was launched July 4, 1631, and call- 
ed “ The Blessing of the Bay.” 

One Josiah Playstone and two of his servants, were punished 
for stealing corn from Indians, the master by being required to 
restore two fold, to be degraded from the title of gentleman, and 
fined five pounds: but his men were whipped. 

In May, 1632, a fort was built on Cornhill, in Boston In this 
work, men came from Charlestown, Roxbury, and Dorchesteg to 
assist. | 

In this year also, there was, in the sight of many witnesses, a 
great combat between a mouse and a snake; after long fighting, 
the mouse killed the snake. One good clergyman interpreted 
this combat in the following manner. The snake was the devil, 
and the mouse a poor contemptible people which God had brought 
to this land to dispossess Satan of his kingdom. 

In this year was built the first church in Boston. 

A wind-mill which had been erected in Watertown, was this 
year removed to Boston, as in Watertown it could not be driven 
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Westerly Wind 
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'S mill, 
2 1633, a Stist mil] Move by Water Was €recte. 
This Was the st, and there jg yeta mil} ; 
In this Year a 80, @ smal] Ship of 60 to 
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schools of the town. Tis older brother, Nathaniel, by the native 
energy of his vigorous mind, and wholly without the aid of an 
early education, had forced his way to the bar, and soon became 
one of the most distinguished advocates. He gained, as he de- 
served, the confidence of his fellow citizens, who conferred on him 
the honor of representing them successively in both branches of 
the Legislature of the State, and in the Congress of the United 
States; and afterwards elected him a Judge of the Superior and 
Supreme Court of the State,—a station which he filled with hon- 
«*, and in which he shone with peculiar luster. This brother 
became a father to the family; and as soon as his pecuniary cir- 
cumstances admitted of it, he took the subject of this memoir un- 
der his care, and placed him in the Law School of his friend and 
patron, Judge Reeve, and he continued under his care and instrue- 
tion, until he was admitted to practice, in March, 1793. Imimedi- 
ately thereafter, by the advice of his brother, he located himself 
at New Haven, with a view to attend the courts and pursue his 
studies, but without a full determination to make it the place of 
his final settlement. 'The lawyers at the bar in New Haven 
county were then numerous, and many of them among the most 
distinguished in the State, both for talents and extent of practice. 

Most young men in the situation of Mr. Smith, would have 
been discouraged and shrunk from the task, when viewing the 
prospect before him. He however pursued his studies with dili- 
gence, cultivated a friendly intercourse with his brethren of the 
bar, and with the citizens of the town and county, and without 
any obtruding efforts to obtain professional business, was occasion- 
ally employed by his friends, in a way that enabled him to exhibit 
in a fair and honorable practice, those talents which soon insured 
the confidence of the public. He then determined to remain in 
New Haven, and in the year 1797 married Sally, the daughter of 
William McCrackan, Esq., of New Haven. For several succeed- 
ing years Mr. Smith devoted himself exclusively to the duties of 
his protession ; until his elder brethren of the bar, allured by office, 
or tired of contention, retired from practice, and left him and his 
cotemporaries in the enjoyment of a full, laborious and lucrative 
business, in this and the neighboring counties; in which, for the 
benefit of a numerous family, he chose to continue,—and though 
often solicited, refused to be a candidate for those offices and em- 
ployments which would materially interfere with it. He did how- 
ever occasionally serve the town as their representative in the 


a 
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General Assembly. He was first elected their Tepresentative for 
the May Session, 1808, and Continued their representative during 
Several Succeeding Sessions, 

In the year 1808, he received the honorary degree of A. M. from 
the University of Yale, 

© Was an active member of the Convention (0 revise the Con- 
Stitution of the State, in 1818. 

Tn 1813, he Succeeded the Hon. David Daggett, as State’s At. 
torney for the County of New Haven, he being chosen a Senator 
in Congress, and at the close of President Adams's administration 
he was nominated, and With the advice of the Senate “ppointed, 
Attorney of the United States for the Districs of ¢ onnectieut. 
He Continued at the bar, in full Practice, and in the faithful and 


porters ; and when his “SSOCiates were desponding from the ye. 
Peated losses and disasters incident to such undertakings, and a 


Shire and Hampden Canal Company have acknowledged that they 
are greatly indebted to him for the Ways and means of accom. 
Plishing the object. Ip effecting this, his skillful management ex. 
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tangled, and it was thought endangered by improper speculations 
in its stock; at the strong solicitation of its stockholders, Mr. 
Smith accepted the office of President of the institution, and con- 
tinued in it till order and confidence were restored. The last 
week of his active life was devoted to complete a new arrange- 
ment, which, if adopted, he had no doubt would place the united 
canals on a foundation of permanent and extensive usefulness ; 
constituting an importaut internal improvement, from which all 
his early anticipations would eventually be realized. 

We may add without disparagement to the talents and exertions 
of his associates, that the beautiful edifices erected by the Episco- 
pal Church in New Haven, are enduring monuments of his anti- 
cipations of its prosperity, and of his untiring energy and finan- 
cial talents in promoting it. 

We cannot more appropriately close this article, than by copy- 
ing from the Rev. Dr. Croswell’s funeral sermon, the following just 
and beautiful sketch of Mr. Smith’s character. "Those who knew 
the original, will not fail to appreciate the faithfulness of the por- 
trait. 

“fle was a saFE CoUNSELLOR. | In proof of this, we might ap- 
peal to the experience of a whole community. Few men ever 
enjoyed, to such an unlimited degree, the confidence of his fellow- 
men. His counsel was sought with freedom; because no reason- - 
able application was ever repelled ; and because, when obtained, 
his judgments seldom proved erroneous. Applications of this na- 
ture, often gave him an opportunity to exercise the delightful office 
of a peace-maker ; and many, perhaps of my present audience, can 
testify, with what satisfaction to himself, and with what happy re- 
sults to others, this duty was performed. His was the rare talent, 
of convincing men against their will, and still retaining their confi- 
dence—of repelling and overturning pre-conceived opinions, with- 
out forfeiting the good-will of those with whom he differed. And 
such was his reputation for prudence and sound discretion, that 
even where he failed to convince, no one ventured to under-value 
his decisions. 

“He was a FAITFUL FRIEND. He was not indiscriminate in 
forming, nor forward in professing, a friendly relationship. But 
when the bond was once formed, he held it sacred; and never 
failed, by his practice, to render profession needless. I address 
many, who will require no other proof or illustration of this re- 

mark, than the prompt response of their own feelings. Many a 
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heart wi)] long cherish; @ gratefi] Tecollection of thie untiring and 
Wudeviating fidelity, with Wwhici he luliiiled tiye highest and dear- 
est Obligations, of a friend—an honorable, devoted, ang disinter- 
ested iriend. 

“He was a PUBLIC BENEFACTOR. Look tound upon the vari- 
ous institutions, Which render your city the pride and ornament 
of your State *—the public Works—the extending improvements__ 
the numerous plans for increasing and Perpetuating your prosper- 
Ity—and you will fing every Where, the Visible impress of his 
Powerfy! hand, and 2 exhibition of the Tesources of his Capacious 
mind. FIs time, his talents, and his Pecuniary means, were freely 
devoted, Without stint or reservation, to every object in Which the 
Permanent iNterests of the community were couicerned, He Wait- 
ed not to follow in the train of others, He Shrunk not from the 
Tesponsibility of Standing forward as a leader jn every laudable 
enterprise, Decision, ehergy, Perseverance, were the Cardinal 
Points by Which he was Soverned. Fo laid his foundations broad 
and Cep; and this being done, he turned not back from his pur- 
Pose, till he saw his work Carried on, and finished, and the top- 
Stone placed Upon its summit. And was this the Work of a Man 
of leisure 2 
Most laborious Profession, that all this was @¢complished. 

“And I shall not be accused of Speaking invidiously, when J 
Say, that in his PROFESSION, ag @ lawyer, he Stood pre-eminent, 


Marks of a truly great man. Tntegrity— high sense of honor— 
o peanimity —generosity and liberality— ay] Combined to secure 
to him the Tespect, and confidence, and esteem, of his fellow-men, 
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And it was here, at the moment when he was entering upon a 
new term of service in that dignified body, that he was called, 
suddenly, and without a moment’s warning, to rest from his earth- 
ly labors, and to render up an account of his stewardship. 

“ Here, then, we turn away from the contemplation of the great 
man, and dwell, even with increased satisfaction, upon his eharac- 
ter asa good man. In tracing him in life, it was proper to speak 
of his greatness ; but now that he is prostrate in death, his good- 
ness should constitute the theme of our commendation, and the 
ground of our hope and consolation. ‘The great men of the earth 
must soon descend to one common level; but good men shall live 
on, in the memory of their fellow-men, until thrones, and domin- 
ions, and kingdoms shall vanish away; and still shall they live 
on, in bliss unspeakable, in the bright mansions of the Father’s 
house, whose foundations are eternal. 

“In speaking of our departed friend, as a good man, I mean to 
employ no vague or indefinite language. He was a CurisTian 
—an exemplary Christian. As such he lived—as such he died. 
In his religious character, there was nothing obtrusive or ostenta- 
tious. He entered into his Christian relationship, with childlike 
docility and meekness. And in his daily duties, it was evidently 
his highest desire, to fill up the measure of the divine require- 
ments, to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with his 
God. But still, his whole conduct furnished abundant proof, that 
he was not ashamed of the gospel of Christ. Regular, uniform, 
and constant, in his observance of all the external forms and ordi- 
nances of his church, he presented himself as a humble and de- 
voted supplicant at the foot of the cross. He looked for salvation, 
through the merits of Christ alone ; and in His mercy, he mani- 
festly placed the most implicit trust and confidence. But his was 
a faith, neither dead nor unprofitable. It was an operative prin- 
ciple, constantly working by love, and bringing forth the abundant 
fruits of righteousness. Having believed in God, he was ever 
careful to maintain good works :—'Thus uniting in his profession 
and practice, the graces of external order, with the beauty of ho- 
liness ; and exhibiting throughout, the admirable characteristics, 
which constitute THE GREAT AND GOOD MAN.” 





FIRE AT NEW YORK. 


As our object is to preserve for the use of the future historians of our coun- 
try, facts, that may be interesting to succeeding generations, as well as to res- 
cue from oblivion the memorials of the past; we present an account of a re- 
cent fire in the city of New York, which, in extent of damage, pecuniary loss, 
and wide-spread calamity, has not been equaled in the history of our country. 
There is, however, a gratifying fact disclosed by this wide-spread misfortune, 
that in a measure mitigates our regrets ;—that the solid capital of New York 
is a sure protective from great calamities, and that the vigorous and healthy 
emporium of an enterprising nation may meet misfortune without the appre- 
hension of bankruptcy. It is said that every sound establishment in the city, 
stands as firm as before it passed through the furnace. It has been tested as 
a commercial city, by the scripture rule of “ gold seven times purified.” The 
following account is from the Commercial Advertiser of 17th December. 


New York has been for fifteen hours in flames! They are not 
yet extinguished. A large section, and the oldest and most weal- 
thy portion of the city, is in ruins; and whether the progress of 
the Destroyer is yet completely arrested, we cannot tell. Since 
the conflagration of Moscow, no calamity by fire, so extensive, 
and so dreadful, has befallen any city in the world. ‘he fire 
broke out in Merchant street, in the triangular block formed by 
Wall, William, and Pearl streets, at about nine o’clock last night. 
A fierce wind was blowing from the north west, and the weather 
so intensely cold as to render the eflicient working of the engines 
impossible. The consequence was that the fire held the mastery 
through the night, spreading with great and destructive rapidity. 
It was an awful night for New York, and for the country. But 
we can neither describe the grandeur of the spectacle, nor its ter- 
rors, nor the desolation brought more distinctly to view by the 
morning light. 'The arm of man was powerless; and many of 
our fellow citizens who retired to their pillows in affluence, were 
bankrupts on awaking. 

Such is the confusion that prevails, and such the difficulty of 
working one’s way among the fire and smoke, and heated ruins, 
that it is impossible to detail particulars with any pretension to 
accuracy. Below we have given the account prepared for the 
Mercantile Advertiser—one of the two surviving morning papers 
—at the late hour at which that paper was put to press. The 
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conflagration continued to extend for some hours afterward. The 
reader may form some opinion of the magnitude of the calamity 
by the following statement, prepared by consulting the map, after 
we had walked around the ruins for the purpose of a deliberate 
survey. 

South side of Wall street, from William street to East river, in- 
cluding the Merchants’ Exchange, and excepting some three or 
four buildings between Merchant street (formerly Hanover,) and 
Pearl. Also from William to Broad, buildings not destroyed but 
injured in the rear. 

Exchange street, both sides, from Broad street, crossing William 
to Merchant street—the Garden street church was embraced in 
this section. 

Merchant street, (formerly Hanover,) both sides, from Wall street 
to Hanover square. 

William street, both sides, from Wall street to Hanover square. 

Pearl street, both sides, from Wall street to Coenties slip, inclu- 
ding the whole sweep of Hanover square. 

Stone street, from Hanover square to the lane leading to the 
head of Coenties slip. 

Exchange street, and part of Beaver street, from Pearl nearly 
to Broad. 

Water street, both sides, from Coffee house slip to Coenties 
slip. 

Front street, both sides, from Coffee house slip to Coenties slip. 

South street, from the same to the same. 

South side of Coffee house slip, from Pearl street to the East 
River. 

Both sides of Old slip, (including the Franklin market,) from 
Pearl street to the East River. 

North side of Coenties slip, from Pearl street to the river. 

Jones’s lane, Governeur’s lane, Cuyler’s alley, and part of Mill 
street. 

Seventeen blocks of buildings, of the largest and most costly 
description, are totally destroyed; the large block between Wall 
street and Exchange place, bounded on the west by Broad street, 
that between Exchange place and Beaver street, fronting on Broad 
street, and that between Beaver and Mill streets, also fronting on 
Broad street, are greatly injured, and may almost be said to be 
destroyed—except the single range of stores fronting on Broad st. 
The number of buildings it is impossible to ascertain, but it is 
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estimated at between 700 and 1000. The amount of property 
destroyed is incalculable. 

Those acquainted with our city will at once perceive that near- 
ly the entire seat of its greatest commercial transactions has 
been destroyed. It is not probable that the destruction of any 
given section, of any other city in the world, of equal extent, 
would have involved a greater destruction of capital, or ruined 
the fortunes of a greater number of men. The destruction of 
goods of every description that can be enumerated, has been im- 
mense ; and what yet further magnifies the calamity is the fact, 
that the portion of the city thus destroyed, is one which has been 
almost entirely rebuilt within the last five or six years, and was 
covered on every hand with the most noble and substantial rang- 
es of mercantile edifices in the world. 

Before the gunpowder was used in blowing up houses, there 
were many loud reports, from occasional explosions of powder, 
and casks of spirits. During the whole night, the scene was one of 
awful terror, and indescribable grandeur. 'The drought of the 
season had contributed to the combustibility of the matter, and 
the rapidity with which house after house, and range after range, 
were wrapped in flames, was truly astonishing. The wind being 
high, large flakes of fire were borne whirling aloft through the 
dark vault of heaven with fearful splendor. From the direction 
of the wind—to which, under Providence, the salvation of per- 
haps the whole city is owing—the city of Brooklyn was consider- 
ed in danger; and the flakes of fire were born along in quanti- 
ties beyond Flatbush. 

The buildings in Exchange place having become involved in 
the conflagration, the flames communicated to the Merchants’ Ex- 
change itself, the exemption of which had been so strongly con- 
fided in, that a large amount of goods was deposited there for 
safety. Before these could be removed, and the numerous ten- 
ants of that edifice could remove their private property, the fire 
communicated to the roof, and this soon felling in, carried with it 
the wall at the east end of the building, beneath which several 
persons are said to have been buried alive. ‘The splendid dome 
of the Exchange, after sending columns of flame to an immense 
hight for about half an hour, until it was reduced to a body of 
fire, fell in with a tremendous crash, burying the elegant statue 
of Hamilton in the ruins. 

At the time the fire in Pearl street reached Hanover square, 
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the large space of ground was filled with piece goods promiscuous- 
ly piled together, and much of this was of the most valuable kind. 
So unexpectedly and rapidly did the flames extend on both sides 
of the square, that an unsuccessful attempt was made to remove 
it, for much of it was destroyed in the street, and the residue, 
though deposited at a still greater distance in stores and otherwise, 
was shortly afterward consumed. Dr. Matthew’s church had been 
made a depository for goods in the early part of the fire, which 
were of course, entirely consumed with the building, leaving no- 
thing but the bare walls. 

With the Exchange, the public has sustained a loss in the fine 
arts which is greatly to be regretted. We refer to the statue of 
Hamilton, erected by the munificence of our merchants during the 
present year, in the center of the rotunda of that building. That 
which was intended to remain for ages, is in eight months precip- 
itated from its pedestal, and is mixed with the ruins of the ill-fated 
structure it was erected to adorn. 

The mere amount of property wasted and destroyed by 
casualties, in the confusion, and hurry, and desperation of the 
time, is probably equal to the entire loss at ordinary fires. It 
is lamentable to see the piles of costly furniture—rich mahogany 
tables, with marble tops—sideboards, sofas, &c. &c., broken and 
heaped up like worthless rubbish ; rich merchandizes—silks, sat- 
ins, broadcloths, fine muslins, and every species of fancy dry- 
goods, trampled under foot; packages half burnt—boxes of cut- 
lery and hardware burst open, and their contents scattered in the 
mud—bottles of wine broken—and in short, thousands upon tens 
of thousands of dollars lying wasted around, in the form of ru- 
ined merchandizes. 

Carmen and porters were heaping goods upon carts, barrows, 
in coaches and omnibusses ; the Battery and Bowling Green are 
thickly studded with piles of goods, some in boxes, others just as 
they were snatched from the shelves; marines with fixed bayo- 
nets patrolling among them for protection against marauders ; and 
all eyes fixed upon the volumes of dens¢ black smoke, whirling 
away before the wind—flames darting ad roaring from the roofs 
and windows of whole streets—walls tumbling to the ground, 
and the firemen worn out with their exertions, and almost dis- 
couraged from further efforts, vainly striving to make head against 
the flames, which seemed to mock all human skill and power. 

Amidst this dreadful destruction, we are happy to announce 
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that the shipping have not sustained any material injury. A vast 
many of them were lying at the docks between Murray’s wharf 
and Coenties slip, and at one time we had our fears that the whole 
would be destroyed. ‘The water was very low, and they could 
not, for some time, get away. The brig Powhattan was on fire, 
but it was soon extinguished, and all, except one British brig in 
Coenties slip, finaily got into the stream, where they are now at 
anchor. 

In all cases of great public or individual calamities, especially 
those occasioning loss of property, the first impressions, and first 
reports, are of course, greatly exaggerated. And before concluding 
this hasty and very imperfect account, we take leave to caution 
the public abroad agaiust giving credence to first reports. The 
calamity is indeed a terrible one, and the losses will be immense. 
But still we are warranted in the belief that the burden will prin- 
cipally fall in such a manner that it will be borne without shaking 
the credit of the city, or checking its prosperity for any consider- 
able length of time. We take it for granted—nay, it is admitted 
on all hands, that the Fire Insurance Companies are all ruined. 
Some will not be able to pay fifty cents on the dollar of their pol- 
icies, and others, perhaps, not more than twenty-five—while others 
may be rather more fortunate. 





NEW YORK. 


Troven the kindness of a friend, to whom the publisher tenders his warm 
thanks, he is enabled to presenta series of documents, in relation to the early his- 
tory of New York. He is not aware that they have ever been published. The 
manuscript bears date “in Fort William Henry. in New Netherlands,” the 
first article “March 31st, 1639 ;” the last, “22d May, 1674.” It occupies ninety 
closely written pages, and he cannot doubt, that it will be esteemed by the lov- 
ers of ancient history, and particularly by every American, who cherishes in 
generous recollection the memory of the founders of our Republic. The man- 
uscript is divided into nineteen different documents. It is the intention of the 
publisher to present them to his readers in convenient divisions. 


No. I. 

Wuere_as, it appears to the Governor General and Council of 
New Netherlands, that many persons, as well the servants of the 
Ccmpany, as other inhabitants, have presumed, contrary to the or- 
ders and directions of their High Mightinesses, the Lords States 
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General, and the authorized, established West India Company, to 
sell to the Indians in these quarters, musquets, powder and lead, by 
means whereof many irregularities have already been produced 
or caused, to prevent which, if no means are taken by us here, 
great mischief may arise. 

Be it therefore made known to all and every inhabitant of New 
Netherlands, of whatsoever condition, quality, or station he may 
be in, that he or they are expressly forbid to sell any musquets, 
powder, or lead to the Indians, on the penalty of suffering death ; 
and in case any person will give information of any trading con- 
trary to these presents, such informant shall receive fifty guilders 
for a present. 

Notice is hereby also given to all whom it doth concern, that 
no one shall presume to go from hence to Fort Orange, on South 
River, or Fort Hope, with any boat or other vessel, without a per- 
mit from the Governor General; and coming from thence, shall 
produce a pass from the Commissary under the Company, and re- 
siding at either of the aforesaid places; and in case any person 
shall be found to have transgressed this order, in trading at either 
of the aforesaid places, his vessel, and the goods laden therein, 
shall be confiscated to the use of the company, and he shall for 


breach thereof, be moreover punished in such manner as his crime 


shall be found to merit. 

Our loving and faithful Commissaries are also charged and 
commanded, at the places where they respectively have command, 
and to which these shall be sent, to have them put or posicd up, at 
the most usual places, to the intent that all may know the con- 
tents hereof, and thus have it in their power to avoid damages. 

Thus done and published in Fort Amsterdam, the 31st March, 
1639. 

No. II. 
On Thursday, being the 25th October, 1640. 

Whereas, Gysbert Dye, Commissary of Fort Hope, on the Fresh 
River, proposes by the ship Waterhont, (Sea-dog,) to return to the 
mother country, by means of which his place will become vacant. 
We have therefore thought it necessary to appoint some proper 
and experienced person in his stead; and well convinced of the 
abilities of Henrick Roosen, do by these presents appoint him 
Commissary of Fort Hope aforesaid, at St. 36 per month, being 
the accustomed salary, and also free board for the Commissary. 
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LITERARY RECORD. 





DRAKE’S POEMS. 


A votome of poetic sketches, by Joserps Ropman Drake, has been recently publish- 
ed by Dearborn, New York. In beauty of typography, and illustrative engravings, 
it has not been surpassed by any other work, in the appliances of graphic skill to the 
adornment of the literature of our country. 

Mr. Drake was born on the 7th of August, 1795, and terminated a short but brilliant 
life, on the 20th of September, 1820. His daughter, with an affectionate regard, that 
must touch the heart of every one, sensitive to the feelings of filial love,—thus dedi- 
cates the work to her father’s friend ;—a friend of whom a poet might justly be proud, 
and to whom a poet’s daughter could not render a fitter offering. 


“'T’o her father’s friend, Firz-Greene Hatwueck, these Poems 
are respectfully inscribed, by the Author’s Daughter.” 


The volume to which we have alluded, consists chiefly of what are usually denom- 
inated fugitive pieces. The longest poem is entitled “ The Culprit Fay,” and em- 
braces thirty-two pages. The whole work is embraced in eighty-four pages, royal 
octavo. The work is for sale at the bookstore of Mr. A. H. Maltby, in this city ; and 
our feelings, both as to its merits, and the objects of its publication, induce us to ex- 
press our warmest wishes for its favorable reception. 

We quote, as a specimen of poetic style, and generous patriotism, Mr. Drake’s 
beautiful description of the American Fac. It has often been published, but it will 
bear frequent re-prints. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


I. 
Wuen Freedom from her mountain hight 

Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there. 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 

And striped its pure celestial white, 
With streakings of the morning light ; 
Then from his mansion in the sun 
She called her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand, 

The symbol of her chosen land. 
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II. 
Majestic monarch of the cloud, 
Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest trumpings loud 
And see the lightning lances driven, 
When strike the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven, 
Child of the sun! to thee ’tis given 
To guard the banner of the free, 
To hover in the sulphur smoke, 
To ward away the battle stroke, 
And bid its blendings shine afar, 
Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
The harbingers of victory ! 


III. 
Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high, 
When speaks the signal trumpet tone, 
And the long line comes gleaming on. 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimm’d the glistening bayonet, 
Each soldier eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy sky-born glories burn ; 
And as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance. 
And when the cannon-mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle shroud, 
And gory sabers rise and fall 
Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall ; 
Then shall thy meteor glances glow, 
And cowering foes shall shrink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 
That lovely messenger of death. 





IV. 
Flag of the seas! on ocean wave { 
Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave ; 
When death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
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And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside’s reeling rack, 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 
Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly 
In triumph o’er his closing eye. 


V. 

Flag of the free heart’s hope and home! 

By angel hands to valor given ; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet ! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us? 





Tue Cruise; or a Prospect of the West Indian Archipelago: a 
Tropical Sketch, with Notes Historical and Illustrative. By 
Robert Nugent Dunbar. London: James Cochrane & Co., 
1835. 


A rraieyp ond neighbor has handed to us a small volume, of beautiful typographi- 
calexec rico »:aring the preceding title. Its contents do ample justice to West In- 
dian talens, aud happily mingle the warmth of a tropical imagination, with the cooler 
influences of a regulated taste. As the operation of slave or abolition laws is gradu- 
ally effecting an important change in the social connections that have heretofore exist- 
ed between the United States and the West India Islands; it becomes a matier of pe- 
culiar importance, to gather up the jewels that may be preserved in the literary an- 
nals of the Antilles, before a high-pressure humanity shall have crushed them into 
powder. The work of Mr. Dunbar exhibits a fair specimen, both of taste and refine- 
ment of education. We fear that the music of his poetry will be like the song of the 
swan in the mythology of the ancients, the death dirge of the Antilles. 
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